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POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


GENERAL SIKORSKI SPEAKS TO POLAND 


General Sikorski broadcast to Poland on May 4th to commemorate 
Poland's National Day. The Polish Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief said: 


“For three and a half years the world has been looking with horror 
but at the same time with the highest admiration at happenings in 
Poland. It was Mr. Churchill who said in one of his inspiring speeches 
that ‘Every week Hitler’s firing squads and his gangs are active in 
many countries but while every country appears on the list of execu- 
tions on one day in the week, Poles appear on it always every day of 
the week’.” 

Today in face of the bloody events of the last few years one could 
only add “every hour.” We know why it is so, but the Germans too 
know it well. It is because in our country underground organizations 
are active and direct the self-defense of the nation in accordance with 
the principle “We are laying down our lives on the field of battle, so 
that a great nation may rise Phoenix like from its ashes.” 

From the eyes of every Pole come looks of hard and deadly hatred. 
Every Polish fist is being clenched at sight of the German murderers. 


German Wooing Vain 


Even their revelations concerning the sinister tragedy of our col- 
leagues at Smolensk, failed to influence the implacable stand of our 
nation nor will it be altered as a result of the cunning and perfidious 
wooing with which the Germans suddenly appeal to us, hypocritically 
offering us a relaxation of the yoke under which they forced you. 


A few days ago, I received a report that the Germans had burned 
down ten villages recently in the Lublin district, most of them with all 
the inhabitants, they having first seized all those physically fit and de- 
ported them to forced labor in the Reich. This was done by way of 
reprisal for an act of armed self-defense against German terrorism 
in that part of the country. 


Led by merry-making German officers, soldiers vied with each other 
in cruelties, outraging many women and throwing children into fires. 
This was one more act of bestiality that has placed an unbridgeable 
abyss between the Germans and the Poles. The number of Polish villages 
which has been destroyed in this war must be counted in thousands. 
The Germans are mass-cremating corpses in their numerous concentra- 
tion camps, so as to wipe out every trace of their crimes which cry 
for punishment. 

On April sixteenth, at four o'clock in the morning, Hitlerite gang- 
sters proceeded to liquidate—by means we know already—the remnants 
of the Warsaw ghetto, in which a few tens of thousands of Jews were 
still vegetating. After having blocked all exits they invaded the Ghetto 
in armoured cars and light tanks in order to kill the remaining men, 
women and children with machine-guns. 


The Jewish population driven to despair offered heroic armed resis- 
tance and the battle continued. The rattle of machine-guns, the explo- 
sions of bombs, the fires attracted the population of Warsaw who 
though overcome with horror are helping, wherever and however they 
can, the helpless victims of a barbarism, the like of which has never 
been known in history. 


An Appeal to Mankind 


In the name of the Government and in my own I wish to thank you 
my countrymen for this noble ministration and while asking you to 
offer all succor and protection to threatened victims, I condemn these 
cruelties before the whole of mankind, which has already been silent 
too long. 


All persecutions have failed to break the Poles so far. Wherever and 
whenever they are, they hate the enemy and fight him or prepare impa- 
tiently to fight him, as they proved in September 1939, as they proved 
by struggles in France, in Norway, in Great Britain, in the western 
desert, by struggles at sea, on land and in the air. The nation has suf- 
fered in this war up to fifteen percent casualties. Those suffered by the 
Polish armed forces in foreign countries are no smaller. It will suffice 
if I say that we have lost in pilots and aircrews more than 1,200 air- 
men, since we began fighting at the side of Great Britain and now on 
the side of the United States as well. 


Worthy of them will be those who, because of known difficulties and 
contrary to the Polish Government’s intention, have been evacuated from 
Russia and animated by the sacred flame of patriotism and sacrifice, 
are preparing in the Middle East for new struggles, now that they have 
been equipped with arms. All Polish soldiers draw their strength from 
their love of their country. They draw it from the closest solidarity 
with Poland. Their comrades there, fighting in incomparably more 
difficult circumstances, send them the warmest tribute of praise. 

Polish peasants have acted similarly and on May Day I received from 
Polish workmen a moving message inspired by the highest patriotism 
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and conveying their tribute to the Polish soldiers fighting in many lands 
of whom those workmen are so proud. I wish to thank them for these 
sentiments with all my heart. In face of such facts not words, is not 
the accusation of passivity or worse still of sympathy with Germans an 
obvious denial of the facts? 


German Propaganda Sterile 


Propaganda of this type directed against the Polish Government is 
sterile because the masses in Poland know that the Government is con- 
scious of its responsibility and that while it expresses Polish desires 
and aspirations, it directs Polish actions. 

Compared with the strongest powers, Poland does not represent so 
great a material force as they do, but according to the inspired words 
of President Roosevelt, she symbolizes the might of moral ideas for 
which this war was undertaken, and which will triumph in the world 
after victory is achieved if all nations, great and small alike, are to 
enjoy genuine freedom, and not one imposed on them by others. 

It will not be without importance for the outcome of the war, how 
the population of more than thirty million, even without tanks and planes, 
will behave in the rear of the enemy engaged in a hard battle in the 
East. Wars are not won with the help of guns and tanks and planes 
alone, and a war may be lost even if all these powerful weapons are 
available in sufficient quantities. Therefore, we say to the world: do 
not take Polish resistance lightly, treat our nation as it deserves to be 
treated. 


In agreement with Poland’s President I am happy to be able to report 
to my nation, of which I shall always be the humble servant, that such 
views are appreciated in the West and that the alliance uniting us with 
Great Britain is being respected. I can assure the nation that in spite of 
opposition from various quarters the idea to which it subscribes—the 
idea of a federation of nations in the basis of true democracy—will find 
ever great support and understanding in future international relations. 
No one can reproach us if after having accepted all alone the challenge 
of Germany’s whole military might, staking the entire heritage of a thou- 
sand years of our history in defense of the Polish Nation’s integrity, 
sovereignty and honor we do not want to sacrifice the same values in 
favor of one of our allies. 


Poland Fights On 


We believe that our martyrology and our struggle for common cause 
will spare us untimely reproaches and render impossible the putting 
forward of claims to our lands so painfully redeemed in blood. We are 
carrying on with our duties. It is beyond human strength to do more. 
We have given of ourselves all that materially and morally can be given 
for victory and solidarity. Accordingly the securing and friendly rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia has been and continues to be one of the main 
cuiding principles of the Polish Government and the whole Polish 
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Therefore the facts that are separating us must be removed as soon 
as possible. We expect the Soviet authorities to let the tens of thou- 
sands of Polish soldiers’ families leave the U.S.S.R. as soon as possible, 
together with tens of thousands of Polish children and orphans. We 
also ask for the release of men fit to carry arms and in conclusion for 
the continuation of welfare and relief work for Polish citizens in 
Russia, deported after 1939 until they are able to return to their homes 
in Poland. 


After all these are not problems that affect allied unity. If they are 
solved it will perhaps facilitate the reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Poland and Russia. But there are limits to concessions 
which no one in the Polish nation will pass. We state calmly, do not 
waste your efforts. 


Polish Nation United 


The Polish Nation, though bereft of the protective armor of its own 
statehood, has rallied to the Government composed of representatives 
of peasants, workers and professional classes; and in so doing it dis- 
played maturity and strength of spirit. When the time comes for the 
Polish Nation to be judged by its actions it will prove to be a solid 
nation of high assay, strong not only in moral but in true brotherly 
unity. We are facing problems of historic dimensions and must under- 
take their solution on an according scale. 

Not from the viewpoint of our own ambitions or of transitory or 
changing moods of the day, but from the viewpoint of Polish Raison 
d’etat. We remain unalterably in the vanguard of the United Nations 
defending the common ideals that have been so emphatically expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter. Poles! In the name of these ideals I summon 
you to preserve and continue the struggle and to resist. Though the 
road is hard and bloody it is the only road leading to a free, demo- 
cratic and happy Poland. 
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German Declaration of War Upon Polish Culture 
by G. M. GODDEN* 


“We must see that all traces of Polish thought and 
culture are wiped out.” Gauleiter Forster, Frank- 
furter Zeitung, 2-28-42. 


Sta] ERMAN rule in Poland aims, 
Maw = = 

E ALENY] avowedly，at the complete destruc- 
H Eee tion of the Polish people, soul, mind, 
天 and body. “We do not admit the 
right of Poles to life in any form,” 
is an official statement published in 
the Ostdeutscher Beobachter. Herr 
Greiser, Gauleiter of Poznania, has 
been no less explicit. In a speech at Gniezno, on No- 
vember 6, 1940, Gauleiter Greiser said “There will never 
be an independent Polish State again. . . . Poles can only 
work among us as laborers.” In an address to the youth 
of Poland he affirmed that an Ausrottungskampf, a war of 
extermination, had been proclaimed against the Polish 
educated classes; and in a speech made in the presence of 
the Reich Minister of Education, Herr Rust, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1940, Herr Greżser declared that “We must hate 
the Poles like poison.” A report on a Congress of Nazi 
Party Leaders sums up the attitude of the Nazi rulers to 
the Poles in one descriptive phrase “diese Untermenschen”’ 
一 these “‘sub-humans.”’ 

A race considered to be “sub-human” can obviously 
do without religion, culture, or any other of the funda- 
mental rights of human beings. The German attack on 
the religious faith and practice of the Poles, both on the 
Catholic majority and on the Lutheran minority, has been 
fully recorded. The attack on the mind of the nation is 
less well known. It is a record of such savage and 
tuthless barbarism as has not been known in Europe for 
thirteen centuries. 

The attempt to destroy Polish schools and Universities, 
literary and scientific Societies, training colleges, libraries 
and archives, in a word the culture of Poland, is a delib- 
erate policy. Berlin has conceived the diabolical design 
of reducing the people of Poland to illiteracy. The Polish 
nation is to be made into a community of manual workers, 


*From “Murder of a Nation,’ by G. M. Godden. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1943. 


deprived of all national tradition and of their own lan- 
guage, and existing only to form a reserve of labor for 
the benefit of the German Reich. The Governor-General 
of Central Poland, Frank, has declared, quite openly: 

“The Poles do not need Universities, or Secondary 
Schools; the Polish lands are to be changed into an intel- 
lectual desert: eine intellektuelle Wueste.”’ 

This reserve of labor, moreover, is not to be free labor. 
The apostle of the fundamental Nazi policy of Blut und 
Boden, “Blood and Soil,” Reich-Minister Walter Darré, 
pointed out, in a speech made just before the invasion of 
Belgium and Holland, that when the Nazi official state- 
ments mention “slave labor” this is what they mean:— 

“Please do not interpret the word ‘slave’ as a rhetorical 
term. We actually have in mind a modern form of me- 
diaeval slavery which we can and must introduce.” 

Again, this new source of man-power for Germany is 
to be not only illiterate but debased. The German aim is 
to make it impossible for Polish youth to develop mental 
abilities, powers of independent thought, or initiative; 
and only too possible to acquire a taste for pornographic 
literature, ample supplies of which have been introduced 
into Poland, and extensively circulated. 

First, in Western Poland, illegally “incorporated” in 
the Reich, came the almost complete banning of the 
Polish language from public life. All Polish inscriptions 
were removed from State and municipal institutions, and 
from schools and offices; from signboards of shops; and 
even from private houses. A German appearance was 
thus imposed on every town and village of Western 
Poland. The official Nazi organs, such as the Ostdeut- 
scher Beobachter and the Litzmannstadter Zeitung, an- 
nounced that the penalty for using even the smallest 
Polish inscription would be imprisonment. This is, of 
course, an entirely arbitrary penalty, outside any acknowl- 
edged legal code. It is also a penalty which frequently 
amounts to a death sentence, owing to the tortures em- 
ployed by the German authorities, and to the foul and in- 
human conditions of Nazi prisons. 

Inscriptions which could not be removed, such as those 
carved on churches, were ordered to be painted out, or 

(Please turn to page 4) 


GERMAN DECLARATION OF WAR UPON POLISH CULTURE 


(Continued from page 3) 
whitewashed. Even Polish inscriptions on tombstones in 
cemeteries fell under the ban; and an order went out that 
tombstones from which these inscriptions had not been 
removed by a certain date would be confiscated.* In the 
Gdynia district, and on the Baltic Coast, members of the 
Nazi police, the Gestapo, and of the “S.S.” or Black 
Guards known as the spearhead of Hitlerism, themselves 
broke up the tombstones. The names of all towns and 
villages are completely or partially altered into German, 
the name being often entirely changed. All central squares 
and arterial roads have been named after Adolf Hitler; 
other streets will be found inscribed “Bismarck” or 
“Goering.” A special insult was invented for the Poles 
of Pomerania. All the communes of this area were in- 
structed to submit suggestions for the changing of their 
Polish names to German ones; suggestions were to be 
examined by a special Committee in Danzig, and the 
names finally selected were then to be submitted to the 
Reich Minister of the Interior for his approval. Early in 
1941 it was reported that all businesses, offices and shops 
in Western Poland had received the order to put up 
notices “Only German spoken.” The experience of the 
center of the Polish textile industry, Lodz, under the 
notorious Gauleiter Herr Grezser, crystallizes the Nazi 
attitude to a conquered race. By December, 1939, a short 
three months after the first German soldier had set foot 
on Polish soil, all external marks of the Polish character 
of the city of Lodz were being rapidly removed. All 
street names had already been changed into German; the 
sale of Polish newspapers was prohibited; all national 
monuments, including the monument to Kosciuszko, had 
been destroyed; and in all the Polish schools in Lodz Ger- 
man had been introduced as the language of instruction. 
The name of the city has been changed to Litzmannstadt, 
and the speaking of Polish in public has been forbidden. 
One consolation was reserved for the Polish population of 
Lodz. It was discovered that German inscriptions on the 
notice boards were full of striking grammatical errors, a 
fact which caused the German organ Litzmannstadter 
Zeitung great indignation. Certainly the desired effect of 
a truly German city was not achieved. It must be remem- 
bered that the attempt to silence the Polish language in 
Western Poland is an attempt to silence a language which 
is spoken by ninety out of a hundred of the inhabitants. 

A particular humiliation was inflicted on the Poles of 
the Central Provinces. The first anniversary of the Ger- 
man invasion was chosen as the date for the changing 
into German the names of all the principal squares in the 
towns. In Central Poland street names are changed into 
German; and German notices appear on the public build- 
ings, in the trams, and on the shops. 

The Krakauer Zeitung reported in its issue of Novem- 
ber 5 last (1941) that in future all German departments, 
offices, and other official and unofficial organizations and 
groups are to use only German names for the towns of 
Central Poland. Thus Piotrkow becomes Petrikau, 
Rzeszow becomes Rezchshof, and so on. 


* Deutsche Rundschau, 1-15-40. 


Even the historic city of Cracow, the capital of Poland 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century until the 
seventeenth century, the burial place of her kings from the 
year 1333, the seat of a University founded in 1364, the 
scene of the Diet of 1347 at which was laid the founda- 
tion of Polish jurisprudence, even this city saturated with 
Polish history for over five hundred years, has suffered the 
destructive rage and folly of Nazism. The old Market 
Place in Cracow is re-named the “Adolf Hitler-Platz’’. 
Sobieski Street, named after the Polish warrior king who 
saved Europe from the Turkish invasion in 1683, becomes 
the “Polizeistrasse.’ The Nazi authorities have stated 
that, in the choice of new names, they will be “governed 
by historical and cultural regards.” Is it an historical or a 
cultural impulse that has replaced the name of Sobieski 
with a commemoration of the Nazi police? Or is it just a 
German obsession about the value of their own Gestapo? 

The Polish language has been banned from all public 
use in Western Poland. It is forbidden to speak it in of- 
fices, in the Courts, in schools and colleges, in public insti- 
tutions, in the theatres. But the complete annihilation of 
a language cannot, of course, be achieved if it is allowed 
to be spoken in private conversation. And yet to forbid an 
ancient and proud nation, with a population of more than 
33,000,000, to talk to one another in their mother tongue 
would appear to be the dream of a madman. Nevertheless, 
German megalomania has endeavored to enforce this 
monstrous invasion of personal liberty. In many localities 
in Poland it is actually forbidden to use the Polish lan- 
guage in private. To talk Polish in a restaurant is to pro- 
voke the fury of the German Herrenvolk who may be 
present, and this whether they are in uniform or not. The 
offence of speaking Polish has often resulted in the 
“culprit” being taken off to the Nazi police station and 
there beaten with rubber truncheons. There have been 
many cases of the brutal beating of gallant Polish children 
because they were speaking to each other in their native 
tongue. An Englishwoman, long resident in Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) as a schoolmistress, gave a vivid account on 
her return to England, through the intervention of the 
American Embassy, in March, 1940, of what happened to 
Polish women and children in that city if they ventured to 
speak Polish:—"Poles are now forbidden to speak their 
own language in Bydgoszcz... . I myself saw a Polish 
lady having her ears boxed by a German in a tram for 
Speaking Polish in a whisper, and I have direct personal 
knowledge of another case in which a small girl was 
struck in the face and her young brother beaten unmerct- 
fully for the same reason. Volksdeutsch Germans go 
about the streets with dog-whips, and strike across the 
face anyone whom they hear talking Polish.” Anyone who 
dared to speak Polish in queues outside foodshops was 
immediately pushed to the end of the queue, and fre- 
quently could not purchase any food at all. Neither may 
Poles read in their own language; Polish books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, all are suppressed. 

The Nazi regime strikes, through the prohibition of the 
Polish language, at the soul and at the mind of Poland. 


mest LO FIGH (eevee rns 
by PETER JORDAN 


WN March 31st 1939, Mr. Neville Chamberlain extended to Poland the guarantee of His Majesty's Government. 
() | Soon afterwards, a formal Treaty of Alliance was initialled by the Foreign Ministers of the two countries. 

j In order to realise the tremendous importance of the British-Polish treaty and of the decision it entailed on 
the part of Poland, let us consider what would have been the development of events if the treaty had never been con- 
cluded and the Chamberlain guarantee 
never given. 

If there had been no British alli- 
ance, Poland might have given way. 
_.. Germany would have gained an- 
other satellite, more important than 
the others by its geographical position. 
The Polish army, fully mobilized and 
equipped with German weapons, 
would have been at least twice as 
strong as it was on September 1st, 
1939, when it was taken by surprise 
before mobilization was completed. 
That army would probably not have 
been required to go into action at all 
—It would have been merely asked 
to hold the eastern frontier of Poland, 
guarding the German rear against the 
unlikely contingency of a Russian at- 
tack. It is very doubtful whether 
Russia would have taken the initiative 
and attacked Germany — or rather 
Poland — first. The entire armed 
strength of Germany could, therefore, 
have been concentrated in the west. The Germans would have been ready to attack in the early summer of 1939. 


Do 


F: is hard to imagine any word in the language that could give an idea of the effect of a German surprise at- 
s.e e A tack on France in 1939. 

Unmobilized, inadequately equipped, 
practically stripped of air cover, the 
French army would have been even 
more completely overwhelmed than it 
was in 1940. . . . Within very few 
weeks the Channel ports and Paris 
would have been in the hands of the 


enemy. 


With France utterly defeated, Britain 
would have been faced with a situation 
similar to that of August and Septem- 
ber 1940, but with three weeks’ warn- 
ing instead of nearly a year’s. 


There are many official documents 
to prove that Britain was practically 
defenceless at the time of Munich. 


The defiant attitude of Poland 
robbed Hitler of the element of sur- 
prise and forced him to show more of 
his hand than he meant Britain to see. 


(Please turn to page 6) 


) OLAND’S decision was made. Actu- 
= ally there had never been the slightest 
possible doubt as to what action 
Poland would take, but that fact detracts 
nothing from the value of the sactifice. 

On September ist the German forces, 
commanded by General Brauchitsch, in- 
vaded Poland from the north, the west and 
the south. For three days Poland fought 
the Reich alone. Then, on September 3rd, 
Britain and France declared war. 

On September 17th the Soviet Govern- 
ment informed the Polish ambassador in 
Moscow that henceforth it proposed to re- 
gard the pact of non-aggression as null 
and void, in view of the “disappearance of 
the Polish State.” At the same time Russian 
motorized troops entered the country from 
the east, acting in agreement with the Ger- 
mans. 

By September 20th Poland was almost 
entirely overrun by German and Russian 


OST of the Polish ships, except the 
submarines, received orders to leave 
the Baltic before the German attack. 

They joined the Royal Navy and have been 
serving with it ever since. The submarines 
remained and were charged with attacking 
German shipping in the Baltic. 

One of them, the Orze/, made a particu- 
larly adventurous voyage. The commander 
was suddenly taken very ill while the sub- 
marine was cruising in the Baltic. It was 
decided to call at Tallinn and take him to a 
hospital there. Violating international law, 
at the request of the German consul, the 
Estonians took away the torpedoes and navi- 
gating instruments of the Orze/ and posted 
guards to keep it in port. As soon as the 
commander was safe on shore, the Polish 
crew kidnapped the guards and slipped out 
of the harbor, crash diving under strong fire. 

Lt. Grudzinski was determined to get to 
Britain, although the Estonians had taken his 
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one pea ea SSeS Lip Modlin and Warsaw were still fighting. The campaign was virtually over, but fighting went charts as well as his ammunition. After playing hide and seek with the German navy for weeks, the Polish submarine, 
a R l navigating without maps, by instinct, slipped through the Danish straits into the North Sea. It was an incredible feat 
of seamanship. Reaching Britain was relatively simple after such a performance. B. 
The Orzel then took part in the attempt to prevent the German invasion of Norway and sank the troopship Rzo de 
Janeiro, carrying about 4,000 German troops, most of whom were drowned. After many other patrols, the Orzel left a 
British port and never returned—like so many other submarines. But its epic escape will never be forgotten. 


F HE first object of Polish soldiers spared in the disaster was to continue the fight. France was the country where this 
could be done. l l l 
Thirty-two thousand men and 228 aircraft in all crossed the Rumanian frontier, while 35,000 men went to 


Hungary and some 12,000 men in the northeastern armies crossed the Lithuanian frontier. They were all interned in 
these countries and put under strong 


IDMIRAL UNRUG and his men held out in Hel until October 2nd, 1939. Warsaw was forced to surrend Sep 

tember 28th, when it had no more ammunition, food or water. Modlin was taken on Se eit: 30th Bi = ; re 
east a small Polish group was fighting still, commanded by General Francis Kleeberg. Fully aware of the atid 
ancis Kleeberg did not capitulate until October Sth, 


tion of the country, he gave battle on October 2nd, near Kock. Fr 


: 
gonn 


when Soviet armored forces encircled his 
rear. 


As the battle progressed, the Germans 
threw into action fresh reserves. Poland 
could hardly call up reserves because in- 
cessant bombing dislocated transport long 
before the army was defeated in the field. 


From September 1st until October 5th 
Poland resisted Germany, giving France 
and Britain time to mobilize their forces. 
The Germans could not contemplate an- 
other major offensive in 1939—especially 
as winter was approaching. France and 
Britain were spared the most dangerous 
alternative of all—an invasion in 1939, 


The spirit of Britain would not have 
flagged. British people would have fought 
on the beaches, in the streets and in houses. 
But could they have won, attacked by sur- 
prise, morally and physically unprepared? 


guard in special camps. 


Nevertheless, about seven months later 
General Sikorski had in France a Polish 
Army of about 70,000 men. 


Many, escaped from German prisoners’ 
camps, others went through Russia and 
Turkey, or Sweden, or Africa, by the 
most fantastic and incredible routes. 
Others travelled round the world, through 
Japan or Singapore. Nothing the Germans 
could do was sufficient to stop them. Men 
have crossed many frontiers and seas to be 
able to wear the uniform of Polish in- 
fantry. 


For more than three years now, Poles 
have been fighting on all the fronts, cover- 
ing themselves with glory on land, at sea 
and in the air. They never surrender, what- 
ever the odds. They march on—it is a long 
road, but the end is in sight. 


XVIII CENTURY POLISH FuyTURE—KOLBUSZOWA STYLE 


‘y’,OCATED near 
the Vistula in 
the wooded foot- 

hills of Southern Po- 
land, is the small town 
of Kolbuszowa. 
Hardly more than a 
sleepy village today, in 
the 18th and through 
part of the 19th cen- 
tury it was an impor- 
tant center of fine fur- 
niture. 

Contemporary 
sources describe the 
people of Kolbuszowa 
as “enterprising and 
very skillful at everything.” “The hilly and barren soil yields 
nothing but oats, so the highlanders grasp at all means to 
help themselves. They have especially advanced their skill 
in carpentry. There are in Cracow collections of smoothly 
made sofas, chairs and other furniture, called Kolbuszowa, 
after the town.” 

The craftsmen of Kolbuszowa did not confine themselves 
to furniture-making. Turners, wheelwrights and cartwrights 
flourished. Many of Poland’s finest coaches came from those 
parts. Many a gentleman played chess or checkers on boards 
made in Kolbuszowa, and many a Polish housewife did her 
spinning on Kolbuszowa distaffs and spindles. A goodly 
number of these untutored artists fashioned violins and wood 
instruments that were bought up by the rivermen and peas- 
ants of the neighborhood. 

But Kolbuszowa’s chief claim to fame lies in the local 
technique of furniture making. The 18th century saw the 
birth of a new type of furniture in Poland. The carved and 
richly polychromed furniture formerly used was replaced by 
inlaid and veneered furniture. Several factors were respons- 
ible for this change. One was that ordinary utilitarian house- 
hold furniture could no longer be made decorative by covering 
it when honored guests arrived with sumptuous Oriental 
tugs, because the import of these rugs and tapestries from 
Turkey was made difficult by trade barriers and political 
conditions. Fashion further decreed that these coverings be 
done away with. Furniture had to rely on form, quality and 
color of wood, for the effect it was to create. The outer 
surface of the wood was to simulate the woven tapestries of 
the past. 

This change in interior decorating, brought about a change 
in the role of the cabinet maker. It became the latter’s 
duty to expend much time and labor to make furniture 
that was both artistic and functional. 

Fashion banned tapestries but at the 
same time demanded that the woven 
motifs of flowers and leaves, as well as 
the geometric designs remain a per- 
manent part of the furniture. This 
gave rise to the use of floral patterns 
inlaid in Kolbuszowa furniture. 

In general. Kolbuszowa furniture 
differs from the products of Western 
craftsmen of the period, by not creating 
a “one-piece” impression. Each part is 
harmoniously blended but the archi- 
tecture of the whole is strongly under- 
lined. Thus, drawers are clearly indi- 
cated, legs are given distinctive forms, 
ete. 

Polish cabinet-makers of the 18th 
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century used soft woods such as pine, 
fir, larch or sometimes oak which they 
lined or veneered with strips of decora- 
tive woods, such as walnut or rose 
wood. Veneering, or the gluing of a 
thin layer of exotic wood on a local 
wood, had long been known in Poland. 
Chmielowski in his Nez Athens wrote 
in 1675 that “they work up the wood, 
plane it and veneer it.” Usually one- 
tenth to one-twelfth of an inch thick, 
this hand-cut veneer was used in dif- 
ferent thicknesses in different parts of 
each piece of furniture. As the strips 
of veneer were too brittle to be used 
on larger surfaces, they had to be 
arranged into borders. stripes and 
decorative designs. The decorative 
possibility of this technique impelled 
Polish craftsmen to go one step further 
and pass from veneering to inlaying 
with woods of many colors. These 
decorative motifs form the distinguish- 
ing feature of Kolbuszowa furniture. 

The inlaying was usually done in 
walnut, yew, ash, oak, and elm. To 
fill smaller surfaces and borders, fruit 
woods such as cherry, plum, pear, 
were used, Inlaid woods similar in 
color were separated by veins of light 
plane or imported box-wood, or of black 
oak or ebony. 

The inlays were arranged into one 
of several motifs typical of Kolbuszowa 
style. The so-called “ribbon” motif, 
made up of flourishes and curlicues, is 
perhaps the most popular. Floral pat- 
terns, especially tulips, were frequently 
included. The star motif recurs time 
and again, The Polish star differs from 
the star motif in other countries in 
that its rays are wide and instead of 
meeting at one point in the center run 
into a circle, Coat-of-arms were often 
worked into many a dresser, table or 
china-closet commissioned by the well- 
to-do gentry. Stars, crests and flowers 
were inlaid in pieces of walnut and 
plane-tree, to which were added black 
oak, plum, yew and pear in natural 
colors. Kolbuszowa 
cabinet- makers 
used only one arti- 
ficial color: they 
sometimes dyed 
light walnut green 
and used it for the 
stems of tulips, ar- 
morial bearings and 
stripes. 

To give an im- 
pression of convex- 
ity or concavity, in- 
laid pieces of wood 
were often charred 
at the edges. Minor 
motifs were some- 
times engraved 
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with a burin and then colored or 
burned out. When the vogue for chin- 
oiserie swept Europe, black lacquer 
sometimes was applied to Polish furni- 
ture. 
18th century Western European fur- 
niture used metal for handles, hinges 
and decoration. Kolbuszowa used 
metal sparingly and confined itself to 
the indispensable metal hinges. Only 
jewel boxes were traditionally covered 
with ornamental metal patterns. 
Another characteristic of Kolbuszowa 
furniture was that to prevent damage 
to the furniture in transport, Kol- 
buszowa cabinet-makers often made 
screwed-in legs—a rare detail in West- 
ern European construction. 4 
Varnish was of course never used in 
this type of furniture. To achieve a 
high gloss the wood was first carefully 
smoothed by a mixture of fine sand 
and clay and then covered with a film 
of wax, which was rubbed in with 
heated blocks of wood. h 
Kolbuszowa workshops specialized 
in the manufacture of bureaus, dress- 
ers, treasure-boxes, china-closets, sec- 
retaries, chests, large and small tables. 
These lent themselves particularly well 
to the Kolbuszowa technique because 
their panels furnished the carpenter 
ample opportunities for inlay and orna- 
mental incrustation. Sofas, armchairs 
and chairs were not made at Kolbu- 
szowa until the second half of the 19th 
century, when styles in furniture 
changed so that these, too, could be 
ornamented and veneered. , 
The furniture of Kolbuszowa falls in 
the period of late baroque, rococo and 
neo-classic style. However, because it 
was made by ordinary Polish crafts- 
men who were inspired by the simple 
lines and beautiful designs of folk 
benches, coffers and chests, it has a 
distinctive Polish stamp, and can never 
be mistaken for French, German and 
Austrian furniture. The constructual 
division between the top and the base, 
the absence of metal for decoration, the 
dignified but ex- 
pressive ornamen- 
tation due to the 
harmonious compo- 
sition of the various 
ornamental motifs 
(flowers, initials, 
geometric designs) 
—all this imparts a 
definite flavor to 
Kolbuszowa pieces. 
The following de- 
scription of a ser- 
ver made in 1761 
and shown above 
will give some idea 
of the type of turni- 
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ture built by Polish ar- 
tisans: Designed for 
feasts and receptions, 
its lower section has 
three drawers in the 
center and two doors on 
either side. The top is 
closed by a double door, 
set into horizontal 
hinges. After opening 
and lowering the upper 
wing, the bolts can be 
pushed aside from with- 
in and the bottom wing 
is lowered to a horizon- 
tal position, supported 
on the turned down up- 
per wing. This horizon- 
tal leaf, made in oak, 
serves as a side-board 
for table-ware, dishes, 
etc, The server is of pine 
and, except for the up- 
per doors made of oak 
to stand heavy service, 
is veneered with beauti- 
fully grained ash. All 
surfaces are covered 
with a rich “ribbon” in- 
lay of walnut and plum, 


alternating at the cor- a. 
ners aes of plane and black oak. A coat-of-arms and 


initials are inlaid with various types of wood Ope pena 
oak and others). Rococo in style is the PeT A a We 
en 
f the piece. The elements © const 
人 the decoration and the strictly son ee 
tional character of this server form a happy har } ? ve 
whole, well suited to the interior for which it was des ane 
The sewing box shown on the opposite page 上 S 
example of Kolbuszowa technique. Made in es 1 boa 
laid with walnut. Eea Sie AET Par ye 
The motifs of stars and quarter CI x 人 
e rope motif around it are typical. On the decora 
velit onl by convex a tes = ee bo 
i - shapes are inlaid mono 
75, On oe of file sewing box is a framed ae tor T 
and needles. Inside is a compartment for odds and i oe. 
The nameless cabinet-makers of Kolbuszowa pu A 
heart and soul into the fashioning of these ma Da p he 
Their creations were of such high quality and artistic 1 ; 
that Polish furniture was able to com 
pete successfully with imported furni- 
ture. Indeed, many Polish pieces went 
abroad and became lost to Polish col- 
lectors. However, what articles have 
survived wars, invasions and the abuse 
of man are jealously treasured by 
Polish connoisseurs and have found 
their way into well known private col- 
lections and public museums. One does 
not know how many will weather the 
present war. One can only hope that the 
work of the unsung masters of plane and 
chisel who toiled throughout a century 
and a half in the workshops of Kol- 
buszowa, will not disappear entirely 
from the face of the earth. 
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have wings. And like seeds, in that they 
are immortal, No one can predict to 
what distance an idea may be carried in 
time or space, or what fruit it may bring 
forth afar off. 

Long ago an idea was born in the heart 
of a French peasant girl named Joan that 
she, a woman, could save France on the 
field of battle where men had failed. So, cutting her hair 
and donning the stout garb of a soldier, Joan went forth to 
fight, and did, as we know, save France. 

For centuries the idea Joan had exemplified lay sleeping, 
like a seed in the wintry earth. Then it slowly began to 
germinate. Not in France this time, but on the far Livonian 
frontier of Poland, where a golden-haired girl in the castle 
of Lixna on the River Dwina dreamed day and night of 
St. Joan and had visions of doing for her country what the 
French girl had done for France. 

The Polish girl’s name was Emilia Plater. In some re- 
spects Emilia was as unlike her idol as it is possible to be. 
Far from being a peasant. Emilia was the daughter of a 
powerful Border noble and all the good things that accom- 
pany wealth and a proud tradition were hers. But she was ob- 
sessed as St. Joan was by the idea of fighting for her country, 
and the thought gave her no peace. 

Poland, Emilia reflected, was divided, exactly as France 
had been in St. Joan’s day, and occupied, too, much as 
France had been, by her country’s traditional foe. The time 
would come, she foresaw, when Poland would call on her 
to wield the sword. as France had called upon Joan. Mean- 
while, she must prepare. 

Spurning the usual light-hearted diversions of young 
ladies of her class, Emilia put herself through a rigorous 
training in all the arts that have to do with war. She 
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studied maps and discussed military strategy and mathematics 
with a Captain of Engineers from the nearby garrison of 
Dwinsk, who was often a guest at Lixna. She rode the 
toughest horses, learned to shoot hard and straight, and, 
above all, made friends with the peasants who worked the 
estate, for she knew without being told that when the crisis 
came it would be these peasants, “their hands black from the 
plow,” as the song goes, who would be her mainstay. The 
peasants idolized Emilia and looked upon her as a saint. 

One after another, several things happened to stiffen 
Emilia in her purpose. First there was the incident of her 
cousin, Michal Plater. A very firebrand of patriotism. he 
was the lad who led the fifth class of the gimnasium in Wilno 
in their famous demonstration against the occupying authori- 
ties on May 3rd, 1823. His hand it was that wrote on the 
blackboard, Long Live the Constitution of May 3rd! And 
he it was bore the brunt of the punishment for this “crime.” 

Then there was the moving example of the Greek woman 
Lascarina Bouboulina, whom the Greeks called, in gratitude, 
Meghali Kyria, Noble Lady. Bouboulina was the heroine of 
the War of Independence which was being fought, with 
varying success, all through the crucial years of the 1820's 
when Emilia was making her life’s decision. Emilia was 
fifteen when word first reached Livonia of this wonderful 
woman, but she was thrilled by her exploits, almost as 
thrilled as she was by the thought of St. Joan. “Men. in the 
course of their duty, can but challenge death,” Emilia wrote 
in her diary. “Bouboulina goes beyond this, for she braves 
public opinion as well.” 

Perhaps one reason why Bouboulina exerted such a spell 
over Emilia’s imagination was that the Greek woman, like 
herself, was under no pressure of poverty or necessity in 
giving herself to her country. She had everything, as 
Emilia had, wealth and position, yet she renounced them all, 
to fit out a navy for Greece, actually to man the ship 

Agamemnon herself and to take 
ea part in stiff fighting on land and 
sea. Emilia followed Bouboulina’s 
=| career fascinated. 

| The final touch of inspiration 
was added to Emilia’s mounting 
resolve when she happened to see, 
in the course of a visit to Cracow 
in 1829, a portrait of the cele- 
brated Nun of Pieskowa Skala. 
First the French Joan, then the 
Greek Bouboulina, now, and for- 
ever henceforth, it was this war- 
rior Nun who served as Emilia’s 
ideal. 

This girl, the story goes, was a 
member of the powerful family of 
Wielopolski. Once, when Poland 
was at war and in grave peril, 
unable to endure the inactivity of 
a woman’s life any longer, she 
managed somehow to get hold of 
a uniform. Putting this on and 
concealing her sex, she joined the 
Polish forces and actually fought 
as a soldier in the ranks. When 
her identity was discovered she 
was sent home and her family. 
horrified and disgraced, ordered 
her at once to a nunnery. Here 
.the girl languished and in a short 
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time died. Out of pity and remorse, her family permitted 
her to be buried in full army regalia and to be painted that 
way too. It was the portrait of this unhappy warrior which 
touched off Emilia’s determination. 

The rest of Emilia’s story is briefly told. In November, 
1830, the long expected uprising of the Poles against a 
occupying authorities broke out 1m Warsaw. For ean 
months only rumors of what had happened leaked through 
to Livonia. Finally, in March, 1831, that province also hbe- 
came involved in what had become by that time a general 
War of Independence. Emilia’s chance had come. 

The first blow, as the young commander saw it, must be 
struck at the great fortress of Dwinsk. To gather an army 
for this purpose became Emilia’s ruling passion, Cutting oF 
her golden curls, she put on mans clothing and armed her- 
self with pistol and sword. Everywhere she went among 
the peasants a great popular rising ensued. lit is time to 
go and aid our Polish brothers who are fighting for us on 
the shores of the Vistula,” she cried. “We must break the 
chains which bind us. We must be free! We must fight! It 
is God’s will!” The peasants would have followed her 
anywhere. 

‘And then came the tragic sequel. Like St. Joan before 
her. Emilia Plater was so superior In vision and devotion 
and even in tactical skill to the male commanders under 
whom she was obliged to serve that there was no possibility 
of harmony between them. The men, of course, won out, and 
the Polish cause was lost. Even the enemy was surprised 
when the Polish general crossed the frontier and laid down 
his arms. When a similar course was suggested to Emilia 

she spurned the thought with bitter pride. “You have be- 
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DEATH OF THE COMMANDER 


Within the silent wood, by forest cot, 

The rifle corps, green-clad, watched out the day. 
The Colonel's chosen guard patrolled the spot, 
As in the forest hut the Colonel lay. 


The village folk flocked round from far and near, 
Their weeping to the muted din 

To add: it must be someone glorious lying here 
Such tears of honest grief from them to win. 


The Colonel now commands 

That someone to his bedside lead 

His horse. It stands 

Beside its master as the steed 

Of old Czarniecki stood 

One time. His armor too lies 

Near. A soldier still, he would 

Take leave of every piece before he dies. 


They lead the horse away. 

The priest arrives to keep 

The final watch; the soldiers pray, 
Grief-stricken, and the folk weep 

On. The veterans of Kosciuszko too 
Are weeping, hardened men, 

Their duty taught without a tear to do, 
In tears repeat the solemn prayer again, 


At early dawn the chapel bell is tolled, 

But all the soldiers now have fled the place, 

For through the forest aisles the word has rolled, 
The Muscovites are closing in apace. 


Still wait the folk, to gaze upon the knight, 

His mortal frame on roughest bier laid out, 

A cross upon his breast, his sword grasped tight, 
His musket and his cutlass ranged about. 


But, see, yon Chief, despite his soldier garb, 

Has cheeks of blushing rose, a maiden's eyes, 
And bosom virgin fair beneath his guise, 一 
For lo! ’Tis Litwa’s daughter, Poland’s Maid! 
The girl Emilia Plater! Freedoms aide! 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ (1798-1855) 


Translated by Marion M. Coleman 
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六 二 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN WARSAW 


OLISH Sport is a mirror reflecting the life of 
the Polish people, its development and ex- 
pansive force. The war has affected Polish 
sport in no less a degree than other branches of 
cultural life. Polish sport has suffered heavy 
losses but it has not perished. Wherever a small group of 
Poles gathered together during this war in freedom and 
liberty, Polish sport followed suit. Instances of this were 
seen in Hungary (when Hungary was still free), Great 
Britain and the Middle East. 

Polish sport dates back to the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, its youth and development to 1918, the year of Poland’s 
rebirth. Its first champions carried on their activities on a 
background of a country terribly exhausted by war. 

It took real enthusiasm on the part of the leaders of 
Polish sport to pave the way for its future growth. 

Of all branches of sport, football and athletics were the 
first to gain popularity in Poland. The first Polish towns to 
play football on any scale were Cracow and Lwow, for the 
simple reason that their ties with Vienna and Hungary 
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enabled them to follow their neighbors’ suit at an early date. 
The leading teams in those centres were “Cracowia” and 
“Vistula” in Cracow, and “Pogon” and “The Blacks” in 
Lwow. and they were the first to make contacts with foreign 
tootball, scoring successes against their foreign masters. 

Warsaw, the capital of the country. can be looked upon as 
the cradle of athletics in Poland, although Poznan, Lwow 
and Cracow might also claim laurels, Warsaw's superiority 
1s mainly due to the fact that the capital succeeded in arous- 
ing the interest of the public and making it realize the en- 
joyments of athletics. 

At first the achievements of our athletes were anything 
but spectacular; 5 ft. 9 ins. for the high jump and 11.6 sec- 
onds for the 100 metres were looked upon as great successes. 
the years that followed made us forget these “records” com- 
pletely. 

About 1921 Poland made her first international appear- 
ance. Our football eleven played a memorable game with the 
Hungarians at Budapest, the Poles losing by a lone goal 
after a hard struggle. The first opponents of our athletes 


were the Czechs, who after some initial 
successes experienced a series of de- ® 
feats. 

The first properly organized sports § 
clubs in Poland date from 1921-1925. 
State authorities began to patronize 
sport, They showed a growing interest 
in the development of physical culture 
and physical education was introduced 
in Polish schools. Swimming, cycling, 
rowing and boxing spread all over the 
country. i 

English and American boxing styles 
transplanted to Poland by Mr. Junosza 
Dabrowski found the ground unpre- 
pared. The first boxing champions ex- 
hibited their skill in unheated garages 
and empty huts in the presence of a few 
spectators. Yet fifteen years later box- 
ing became, with football, our national = 
game, and our amateur boxers won fame all over Europe 
and even overseas. E 

The Olympic Games held in Paris in 1929 saw the first 
appearance of Polish athletes participating as representatives 
of a free nation. We were not strong enough at that time to 
score victories. but the first impression was good and our 
cyclists and yachtsmen were not eliminated before reaching 
the final rounds. 

The first Olympic Medal to go to Poland was carried off 
by Miss Halina Konopacka at the 1928 Amsterdam Olympic 
Games. Miss Konopacka won the Olympic championship 
and established a new world record throwing the discus 
39 metres. l 

Another Gold Medal went to Poland on the same occasion 
when our poet Kazimierz Wierzynski won the trophy for his 
volume of verse entitled “The Olive Garland.” 
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These first successes proved an excellent stimulant for 
Polish youth. Club member-teams increased tenfold. Poland 
began sending her football teams, such as Cracovia, Pogon 
and Warta on European tours. Time and again they returned 
triumphant. Then our leading athletes spread the good name 
of Polish sport throughout the world, Petkiewicz (famous 
long distance runner) and Kostrzewski (hurdles) among 
them. Our horsemanship was duly represented by an excel- 
lent team. 

The tour of Petkiewicz all over the United States was 
crowned by a series of victories over high class American 
runners. In the English championship, Petkiewicz won the 
title of International Champion of England over 3 miles. 

The team sent out for the Olympic Games at Los Angeles 
in 1932 was much stronger than its predecessors. Further 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

trayed the cause of freedom and our country. As for myself, 
I will not follow your steps into a foreign country to expose 
my shame to strangers. Some blood yet remains in my veins 
and I have still left an arm that can raise the sword against 
my enemy. I have a proud heart too, and it will never sub- 
mit to the ignominy of treason. Cross the frontier? I prefer 
a thousand deaths to dishonor !” 

Emilia’s ability in the raising and commanding of an 
army had won her the rank of Colonel. but now distinction 
and considerations of rank had to be forgotten. Changing 
into a rough peasant’s smock, Emilia gathered a small band 
of comrades about her, most of them women. and started 
through the forest for Warsaw, hoping to carry on the 
struggle from there. 

Soon, however. a fever overtook her and she began to 
droop. Finally she could go no farther and her companions 
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carried her to a forester’s hut in a woodland clearing. There, 
legend has it, Emilia passed quietly away. calling, at the last, 
for her sword and full armor to be laid where she might see 
it and requesting that her faithful horse be brought in so 
that she might bid it farewell, as the great warrior Czarniecki 
had done centuries before in a similar case. 

The peasants of the district came flocking to the forester’s 
hut to mingle their laments with the weeping of Emilia’s 
comrades. The good folk thought this strange Commander 
was a saint sent by God into their midst and even as they 
wept began to fabricate stories of her deeds and her death. 

So it was that the idea of St. Joan, that a woman may 
save her country by putting on the regalia of battle and 
taking part in actual fighting. almost proved the salvation 
of Poland. as it did of France. And if it did not actually 
save her, it gave her, at any rate, her own St. Joan, in the 
appealing figure of Emilia Plater. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
championships were won. Kusocinski, our new long dis- 
tance runner, won the 10.000 metres and thus put a stop to 
Finnish supremacy over that distance, and established a new 
world record. 

Miss Stanislawa Walasiewicz won the second Gold Medal 
over 100 metres and subsequently made a series of world 
records in runs from 60 to 200 metres. 

From 1932 up to the present temporary loss of our inde- 
pendence. only a small proportion of Polish youth was ignor- 
ant of sports. A considerable amount of money was spent 
on this purpose by the State Institute for Physical Education. 
Stadiums and swimming pools, tennis courts and play- 
grounds were erected, and owe their foundation to State 
initiative. The National Sport Badge was founded and its 
rules enacted. The possession of the Badge soon became 
the ambition and heart’s desire of every Polish youth. It was 
granted to contestants only upon reaching the required mini- 
mums in the various branches of sport, as defined in the 
by-laws of the competition. 

It was during this period that sports clubs gained a large 
number of members. The number of competitors making use 
of club facilities grew daily. As far as popularity is con- 
cerned, football was second only to athletics. A Football 
League was formed. consisting first of 15, and then of 10 
selected teams. Thanks to the continuous improvement of the 
standard, football became the favorite outdoor game in Po- 
land. National Championships attracted large crowds, always 
in excess of 40,000. In 1938, 10,000 members were on the 
lists of the Polish Football Association. 

Apart from light athletics and boxing. skiing. fencing 
and lawn tennis had been taken up and organized. A number 
of victories followed. Our tennis team, led by Miss Jedrze- 
jowska, Tloczynski and Hebda, went in for the Davis Cup, 
and during the last competition prior to the outbreak of war 
was beaten only by England and Germany. Bronislaw Czech 
and Stanislaw Marusarz were among the world’s best skiers. 
New games gained great prominence in athletics: Heliasz 
(16.04 putting the shot), Kucharski (medium distance run- 
ner), Plawezyk (6 ft. 5 in. high jump), Zaslona (10.5 sec- 
onds 100 metres), Siedlecki and Lokajski (71 metres in 
throwing the javelin). Kusocinski broke the world record 
for 3,000 metres, and together with Kucharski carried two 
English championships to Poland. 

Our National Football Eleven played some twenty matches 
a year, meeting with great success. 

Numerous teams represented Poland at the 1936 Olympic 
Games in Berlin where Polish sportsmen reached the highest 
level in several competitions. Noji, Kusocinski’s successor, 
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POLAND 


ran 5000 metres in 14.32 minutes. Our football Eleven 
beat the English amateurs by an odd goal in nine. Our 
boxing made constant progress and Poland won the Euro- 
pean Team Championship at Milan in 1937, carrying off 
two individual titles by Poius (featherweight) and Chmie- 
lewski (middleweight). At the Boxing Championships in 
Dublin in 1939, Poland repeated her success and was only 
beaten in the finals. 

Kolezynski, (welterweight) became Champion of Europe, 
while Czortek (featherweight), Pisarski (middleweight) and 
Szymura (light heavyweight) placed second. 

Our Eight succeeded in beating all its opponents. not find- 
ing its equal anywhere in Europe. 

The present war and consequent German occupation of 
Polish territory has killed Polish sport for some time to 
come. Our playgrounds and stadiums have been requisitioned 
by German military clubs. and the Poles have been refused 
admittance to their own playgrounds. 

Polish sport, however, has not perished. Our leading 
sportsmen joined the ranks of the Polish Army and soon 
founded a number of boxing and football clubs on foreign 
soil. Some of our teams entered the District Championships 
of England and are now playing in the Near East. The 
Eleven of the Polish Carpathian Brigade (successors of the 
“Junak Club”) has played a series of matches against lead- 
ing Egyptian teams and representative teams of the Allied 
Armies, meeting with general success and appreciation of 
their fine play. 

Thus Polish sport serves as a means of expressing the 
vitality of our people. Nothing has succeeded in breaking it 
up and nothing will succeed in the future, neither the 
hideous persecution nor the loss of its leaders and cham- 
pions—Kusocinski, murdered by the Gestapo; Majchrzycki, 
killed on the field of honor in September 1939; Warminski, 
one of the tennis champions, killed in the defense of Warsaw; 
as well as thousands of nameless others who have been 
exterminated by Poland’s ruthless and deadly enemies. 

But we firmly believe that Polish sport will rise again as 
soon as peace has been signed, and will be more powerful 
than ever. It will be the true symbol of the pluck and vigor, 
endurance and enthusiasm which are the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Polish people. 


The cover shows a candid camera shot of General 


Wladyslaw Sikorski, Polish Commander-in-Chief, with 


Polish Commando troops during maneuvers somewhere 
in Scotland. 
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British Press Comment on Polish-Russian Break 


The British Press devotes much 
space to the discussion of the Po- 
lish-Soviet crisis. 

The Times’s diplomatic corres- 
pondent says: 

“The main allied powers are ex- 
changing further views in Moscow, 
hoping to repair the Soviet-Polish 
breach which is wider than a simple 
severance of relations between the 
mighty allied power and the Gov- 
ernment in exile. It has caused un- 
easiness among thousands of Po- 
lish fighting men in many battle 
areas and wider still it has mystified 
allied peoples throughout the world. 
Little enough can emerge from the 
discussions at this stage, they are 
tentative and delicate but to clear 
up some apprehension it can be said 
out-right that the Germans are 
wrong when they declare that the 
Soviet Government is going to es- 
tablish a rival left-wing Polish Gov- 
overnment in Miscow. 

“There are good grounds for con- 
fidence that Moscow has no such 
intention. On the other hand the 
violent criticism of some Polish 
ministers in the official Soviet press 
is a daily reminder that reconcilia- 
tion is no easy task. During the past 
week our Washington correspond- 
ent has more than once reported 
wide spread American opinion that 
there can be no change for the better 
without some reconstitution of the 
Sikorski Cabinet. 

“No one who has been in close 
touch with Sikorski and his work 
during the past two years can allow 
charges that he is ‘anti-democratic 
or Anti-Soviet’ to pass without 
comment. He is neither, as may be 
seen from a review of his policy, 
leading to the two main agreements 
with the Soviet Union in 1941, 
agreements which he upheld when 
former colleagues of his resigned. 
There may have been mistakes but 
it would be hard to point out any 
based on ill-will, neither can it be 
said that the Poles in Poland think 
of him with disrespect. Amid all 
the horrors of enemy occupation his 
voice has been heard in Poland and 
answered. On the other hand, many 
Polish statements, most of them en- 
tirely unofficial, have been both 
short-sighted and provocative in 
reference to the power that is Po- 
land’s powerful neighbor in peace 
as in war. 

“In the whole affair there is still 
much room for quiet explanatory 
talk, and no room at all for polemics 
which are meat and drink to the 
watchful Goebbels. Goebbels, need- 
less to say, is still feasting hard 
with all other members of the Ger- 
man Government and the German 
high command. The restraint in 
Britain and America clearly disap- 
Pointed their hopes, they are now 
trying harder than ever to win over 
the Poles in Poland to their anti- 
Russian struggle, 


“Many Poles have been ap- 
proached by the Germans with 
tempting offers. Everywhere the 
answer is the same. The clearest 
reply comes in the latest number of 
the Biuletyn Informacyjny, one of 
many newspapers circulating freely 


in Poland. After discussing the 
German wiles it declares ‘No Pole 
will ever help the Germans in their 
struggle against the U.S.S.R? ” 


The News Chronicle in a leading 
article says: 


“From the outset it was plain that 
the breach between Moscow and the 
Polish Government in London was 
more than superficial. Now there 
can be no room for doubt that it is 


also more than temporary. The 
Katin Wood allegations were used 


by both sides, only as an occasion 
for action based on misunderstand- 
ings far more deeply seated and of 
much longer standing. Despite 
agreements wisely reached between 
the two Governments in July 194], 
Russo-Polish relations have never 
been free of mutual suspicion, for 
many months past they have been 
growing cumulatively worse. 


“This is the first fact that must 
be grasped about the situation, full 
of deadly implications for allied 
unity. It means that no good can 
come of attemps to revoke decisions 
taken with cold deliberation as a 


HERBERT MORRISON IN MAY DAY — 
SPEECH TO WORKERS OF POLAND 


A May Day message to the work- 
ers of Poland was broadcast by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, a member 
of the British War Cabinet, Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home 
Security : 

“On this day of celebration of the 
international working class I rejoice 
in the opportunity to send a mes- 
sage to the workers of Poland in 
the name of the organized workers 
of Great Britain. Between you and 
tts at this moment there is inter- 


posed the whole power of one of 
the greatest and cruellest tyrannies 
the world has ever seen, yet it is 
not great enough or powerful 
enough to keep us apart or prevent 
our sharing together the sentiments 
and hopes which this day naturally 
brings to our minds. 


“Today we can be together in 
thought for a little time before we 
go back to our separate tasks, you 
to your incomparable underground 
resistance, we to active open fight 
which it is our good fortune to be 
able to wage and which we shall 
prosecute ever more vigorously 
until victory is won. 


“You know that the working 
people of democratic Britain have 
been the implacable forces of Hit- 
lerism from time when they recog- 
nized it for what it is. 


“You know that largely at their 
insistance and under their inspira- 
tion, Great Britain, although not 
herself attacked or immediately 
threatened, took up the challenge 
within two days of the brutal Nazi 
attack on your country. 


“You know that later for a whole 
year, it was our fate to stand alone 
against the Germans, helped only 
by the brave armies that had 
gathered together at our side from 
Poland herself and other oppressed 
countries. 


“In these facts you may find the 
certain proof, whatever the lying 
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enemy says, that Britain surrounded 
now by powerful allies will never 
cease to struggle until the power 
of Hitlerism is broken and subjected 
Europe is free. 


“There are just three things that 
I know Britain’s workers would 
wish me to say to the Polish work- 
ers: first, we know of and grieve 
over the hardships and oppressions 


under which you suffer; second, 
we are filled with genuine admira- 
tion for the courage you show not 
merely in enduring the trials in- 
flicted upon you but in working con- 
stantly, actively and ever more suc- 
cessfully to undermine the power 
that seeks to crush you; third, we 
never allow ourselves to forget the 
duty that lies upon us to secure your 
freedom at the earliest possible date 
and that we are working and striv- 
ing with all our might to come to 
your aid.” 


consequence of fundamental differ- 
ences. The only realist policy is to 
work to prevent mischief from 
spreading, as our enemies every- 
where will do their best to make it 
spread until something is broken 
much more vital to victory than 
even Polish-Russian understanding. 
The main reason why this deplor- 
able development has been possible 
is the lack of any agreed political 
policy between the major partners 


in the alliance. There is not yet 
even complete military agreement. 
Agreement on political aims and ob- 
jectives simply does not exist. If 
it did this collision between Sikor- 
ski's Government and the Kremlin 
would never have been given scope 
to develop. 

“Soviet intentions in regard to 
Poland’s postwar frontier have been 
well understood for a long time. 
So have the quite incompatible as- 
pirations of certain Polish elements 
who dream of Poland after the war 
fulfilling the role of a powerful 
buffer nation between Western 
Europe and the power with which 
Britain enjoys a twenty years’ 
treaty. 


“Europe’s peace in the postwar era 
will depend on firm understanding 
and collaboration between Russia, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
In that collaboration the stabilizing 
value of a dominant Russian sphere 
of influence in Eastern Europe will 
certainly be recognized as a basic 
factor. The Poles will have to rec- 
ognize it like everyone else. 

“These two facts are bedrock re- 
ality and if we are to win the war 
and still more the peace our policy 
must conform wunswervingly to 
them. Solidarity between Russia, 
Britain and the United States is a 
fundamental necessity, Anything 
which threatens that solidarity 
threatens Poland’s future, for if 
allies were to lose the war or the 
peace Poland would case to exist.” 


POLISH-CZECH FRIENDSHIP 
SHOWN ON THIRD OF MAY 


On the Third of May there was 
an exchange of messages between 
the Czechoslovak and Polish pre- 
miers. Prime Minister Sramek 
sent the following telegram to 
General Sikorski: 


"On this Polish national day 
may I be permitted to give expres- 
sion to the sympathy with which 
the Czechoslovak nation is watch- 
ing the great and bloody struggle 
of the Polish nation, fighting in- 
domitably with heroic energy 
against brutal German oppression. 
This great fight, carried on regard- 
less of the sacrifices entailed, is 
contributing to our common vic- 
tory over the most barbaric of ene- 
mies, of which in the present situ- 


ation we may assure ourselves 
through the unity of all the United 
Nations.” 


In reply, General Sikorski, Po- 
lish Prime Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Prime Minister 
Sramek: 


“I thank you for your fine words 
about the Polish nation. I share 
your conviction that the unity of 
the Allies for which we have always 
stood is the basis of Victory. I 
firmly believe that it will bring 
liberation to our sister nations and 
to the world a lasting and just 
peace, based on holding firmly to 
the principles in defense of which 
we shall continue to fight regard- 
less of sacrifices.” 


“When the Almighty looks down 
upon the Darkness of this Earth!’ 


@ N May 3, 1791, one of the most enlightened 
AAA constitutions in history was voted unanimously 
and acclaimed by a freedom-loving people. It 
was the Polish Constitution. Speaking today, on its 
one hundred and fifty-second anniversary, I render 
homage to the nation that throughout its history has 
fought in the cause of freedom and in these dark 
days remains true to the same glorious tradition. 


Poles fought for the freedom of the United States, 
of Belgium, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, and 
Turkey, of Brazil and Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru 
and Venezuela. 


A record second to none! But that is past history. 
What of today? 


Today the Poles are veterans who have fought 
through three years of war that began with an un- 
provoked aggression against their country, the first 
and most poignant act of the world drama we are 
living. Veterans of the war in Poland, of the war in 
France, of the war in Norway, of the Battle of 
Britain, of the war in Africa and Syria, of the battle 
of the Atlantic, of the war in the skies and on the 
seas. Wherever Poles live, they answered the call of 
their motherland. From the four corners of the earth 
they came, because no man hath greater love than 
this: to give his life for the thing he loves! Their 
lives and all they have and are, they offered gener- 
ously for Poland. From South America and from 
China, from Australia and from Canada, from Russia 
and from South Africa, they came. Here in our own 
country 5,000,000 Americans of Polish descent are 
foremost in the war effort of the United States. They 
were with Kelly and Rickenbacker; they were at 
Bataan and Corregidor, they were on the Wasp and 
on Henderson Field, they are in the skies over Tunis 
and over Germany, in convoys and on warships, they 
are in that great army of labor which provides the 
tools of victory and in the land army whose toil feeds 
our boys on all the fronts encircling the whole earth. 


Today we stand in silence and, numbed by the 
unspeakable suffering of that valiant nation of old 
and trusting friends, our hearts bleed with theirs as 
we behold the anguish of Polish mothers bereft of 
their small children scattered to the west and to the 
east, of their daughters given to shame, of their hus- 


bands crowding the torture chambers of the concen- 
tration camps. We are appalled by the wanton car- 
nage of intellectuals, scientists and artists, men and 
women who were the pride of the whole civilized 
world. We stand aghast at the avowed extermina- 
tion of a whole people. 


Shocked by that ghastly process, we render heart- 
felt tribute to the indomitable spirit of the Poles 
who, true to their past traditions when oppressed 
and partitioned by the empires of the Kaiser and of 
the Czar, now again plunged into the depths of af- 
fliction, keep unshaken their faith that justice will 
be dispensed to them on the morrow of victory. 


When the Almighty looks down upon the dark- 
ness of this earth He beholds the shining spirit of 
the Polish people in their anguish. He sees already 
for them a greater future, commensurate with the 
unequalled sacrifice victory had demanded of them, 
that freedom shall not perish from the earth. 


We salute you for having stood firm when all else 
crumbled before the specter of war. You were first 
to cast away appeasement. Thrice before in history 
you saved Europe and again for the fourth time 
Christian civilization found in you its first and loyal 
defender. 


We salute you for the eight months of priceless 
time you gave to the world to arm and resist, for 
otherwise the second world war would have been 
lost to liberty, and serfdom might have prevailed. 


We salute you for among your children not one was 
found to clasp the enemy’s hand, notwithstanding 
every inducement offered and in spite of the unspeak- 
able torture visited upon the Polish nation. 


We salute you for that in the hour of your own 
extermination you bestowed care and loving mercy 
upon the millions of Jews penned up for slaughter 
in the odious walls of the ghettos. 


We salute you for your undying love of Liberty, 
with which you have inspired other complacent 
peoples, quickening the rhythm of freedom in the 
hearts of men.” 


(Speaker Rayburn’s Address to the House of 
Representatives on the Third of May, 1943) 


